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TO WHOM FILMS HAVE DONE 
THE MOST 


A few days after the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post gave him the title, “The 
man for whom the films have done the 
most,” Coach Carl Snavely of Cornell 
became the man to whom films have 
done the most. “Carl Snavely is one of 
the foremost exponents in the use of 
films in football coaching,” writes 
Cornell in a statement to FILM NEWS, 
and, they add, “the illegal fifth down 
in the Dartmouth game was estab- 
lished by our pictures taken by our 
official photographer at the game.” 
Snavely’s team lost; his films won. 

The fifth down was in fact a scoop 
for the cameramen of both colleges. 
Dartmouth produced two film records. 
In addition to the Athletic Council 
photographer, Adrian Bouchard, on 
top of the press box, the game was 
covered from the sidelines by C. F. 
Kingsley, ’42, an undergraduate com- 
peting for a position on the staff of 
the newly organized Dartmouth Col- 
lege Films group (R. Haven Falconer, 
Director; organizers of NEEF A—¥1LM 
NEws, November). Kingsley’s close- 
ups, showing the signals of the referee, 
were influential in reinforcing the de- 
cision reached by the official films. All 
16mm films of the game were flown to 
New York and blown up to 35mm for 
newsreel release. They will later be 
combined into a sound film roundup 
of Dartmouth’s 1940 football season. 
Bill Stern is scheduled to speak the 


commentary. This film will be avail- 
able through Dartmouth College Films 
under NEEFA regulations. 

Cornell has made a practice of film- 
ing each game ever since Carl Snavely 
became coach there in the spring of 
1936. Snavely, not the. team, sees 
the pictures. Cornell uses the films 
also for the entertainment of alumni 
and other groups. Copies are distrib- 
uted by the alumni field secretary, 
Mr. Ray S. Ashbery (3 East Avenue, 
Ithaca). Films are used in connection 
with other sports at Cornell, though 
not extensively. Jack Moakley, veter- 
an track coach, has been using films 
for years to determine the correct 
technique for certain sports which 
place an emphasis on form. Last year 
the first basketball pictures were 
taken. 

The fifth down episode calls atten- 
tion to the fact that many of the 
leading colleges and universities in 
the United States regularly make 
complete records of their football 
games. A quick survey indicates that 
the idea probably originated at 
Yale, where the football film library 
dates back to 1916. In those days and 
through 1920, Yale took pictures on 
the old 28mm film; from that time to 
the present, on 16mm silent. Yale’s cur- 
rent professional cameraman, George 
Weber ($125 a game) may be found 
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COLUMBIA RIVER 


Department of Interior seeks release 
for new government documentary film 
—Epic of Columbia River. Tells story 
of Bonneville Dam. page 2 


DOCUMENTARY THEATRE 


Explorer-producer Harold McCracken 
to open a documentary theatre on 
Broadway. One hour programs. Short 
films will get premieres and reviews 
like features. page 3 


CHINA 


U. of Nanking film makers use Japa- 
nese air raids as locations for instruc- 
tional films.—hide in caves and time 
processing to rhythm of raids. page 3 


FILM INSTITUTE 


Lawsuit with producers settled; Insti- 
tute films revised and released through 
new NYU Film Library. The Library 
will also take over the Human Rela- 
tions shorts. page 5 


COIN MOVIES 


Educational use seen for automatic 
movies despite gaudy beginning — 
50,000 16mm cabinet projectors in 
U. S. in 1941. page 6 


BEHIND CURTAINS 


Civilian film production slow as Wash- 
ington awaits President’s public rela- 
tions policy. Defense films strong — 
behind curtains. page 7 
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HE non-theatrical film grew up in the past ten years of social upheaval. 

Advances in film technique, the growing interest of artists and educators 
in the medium, and, most of all, the easy realism of film in a period of wide 
interest in public affairs, all contributed to its rise. Movements, lyrical and 
romantic in their beginning, came under the influence of British realists, and 
promised, in the words of the producer, John Grierson, “the power of making 
drama from our daily events and poetry from our problems. . . . Our stand 
had necessarily to be an independent and even blatant one, and the word 
‘documentary’ suited our needs.” How magnetic was the trend toward realism 
is suggested by the fact that Robert Flaherty, creator of the first documentary, 
Nanook, and the romantic Moana, is this month completing a film for the AAA 
in the Department of Agriculture. Pare Lorentz’ productions introduced to the 
American public songs of rivers and plains, and a tragedy of conquest. The 
documentary film, untrue to its name, became, in a turbulent time, more than 
Ca matter of documents. It became an instrument of education and reform. 


FILMS LOSE FREEDOM ABROAD 


With the period itself ending in social reaction, continental films now 
carry the Nazi message. Laval imposes Goebbels’ will on the French film 
makers. Soviet Russia has returned to Peter the Great. Where goodwill 
remains, non-theatrical films are meeting a strong test. Chinese films, almost 
entirely documentary, function as a war auxiliary. British film movements, 
now encompassed by the Ministry of Information, try to sustain their realist 
tradition as production flourishes within the framework of war. The great 
propaganda value of films places them high up in controlled culture. As a 
result one thing is now common to the films of all countries except the United 
States: their films are produced or supervised by governments. The effect, 
by that circumstance alone, is restrictive. Although preparedness is making 
its bid to lead our culture, things have not yet come to such a pass here. 


THRIVING DECADE IN U. S. 


1940 sees the end of a decade of relatively free non-theatrical progress— 
freer at any rate than code-ridden Hollywood. Although the period was not 
and is not without retarding influences, it adds up imposingly. The use of 
films in the social and physical sciences has become increasingly appreciated 
in kindergartens and colleges, trade groups and industries. Some industries 
are learning the value of the non-advertising picture. Charities have filmed 
their work for their contributors. New Deal efforts in conservation, agriculture 
and power have been dramatized on the screen. Independents and social 
organizations have made a great variety of short films of general and special 
interest. And yet the bottleneck of distribution holds back an even greater 
flood of production. 


FILM NEWS came into this field a year ago as a newsletter. In July it 
became a magazine. Subscribers -— producers, distributors, technicians, 
teachers, librarians, government officials, community organizations and film 
fans — have been most encouraging in their numbers and interest. 


This month’s issue of FILM NEWS comes to its readers in a new format. 
Expanding services will be made available to readers at the same rate, through 
the acceptance of a limited amount of advertising. The editors and the pub- 
lisher, American Film Center, hope that readers and new subscribers will 
like the format in which FILM NEWS now appears. 
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COLUMBIA 
RIVER EPIC 


With many Washington officials re. 
ported anxious for the success of 
theatrical distribution of government 
films, Gunther V. Fritsch, who pro- 
duced and directed Wanted A Master, 
one of Metro’s most successful short 
subjects, is in New York with a print 
of Hydro, latest big government docu- 
mentary film. Fritsch and Stephen B, 
Kahn, author of script and commen- 
tary, are secking major distribution 
for the picture. 


Hydro, the story of the Columbia 
River (FILM August), portrays 
the harnessing of America’s greatest 
power stream. This epic subject in 
recent American life includes the 
construction of Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams, the reclamation of the 
Northwest’s farmland, and the cele- 
brated engineering feat by which the 
royal chinook salmon, running up- 
stream, get over Bonneville Dam. 


The film is presented by the U. S. 
Department of Interior. Credits are 
as follows: Written by Stephen B. 
Kahn. music by William Lava, pho- 
tography by Charles S. Piper and 
Parris Emery, narration by Phil 
Irwin. production and direction by 


Gunther V. Fritsch. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
FOR ARMAND DENNIS 


Armand Dennis will make a South 
American production like Dark Rap- 
ture, combining documentary and 
entertainment value, for distribution 
by one of the major film companies. 
He leaves for South America on Janu- 
ary 15 to complete his survey there 
and make arrangements for shooting. 
With him will go the same unit that 
made Dark Rapture and Wheels 
Across India. 
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SHORTS 


FORSAKEN 


Good Housekeeping Magazine’s 
Movie Forum Department has aban- 
doned its drive for the single feature 
and has dropped its corollary promo- 
tion of short subjects. Good House- 
keeping awards for distinctive shorts, 
given for the purpose of encouraging 
movie patrons to request the films in 
their local theatres, are therefore no 
longer granted. 

Since the publication of the Gallup 
Poll on the subject, Hollywood too 
has dropped its spotty resistance to 
double features. Although the figures 
were close to 50-50, the double feature 
fans are regarded as the more insist- 
ent group. 


DOCUMENTARY THEATRE 


A Broadway first-run house devoted 
exclusively to the showing of docu- 
mentary films is being organized by 
the explorer-author-film maker, Har- 
old McCracken. Arrangements are 
being made for the long-term lease 
of a Broadway house which will show 
pictures in a manner similar to the 
successful Polytechnic in London. The 
American Film Center will be associ- 
ated in the venture, directing pro- 
grams and handling booking arrange- 
ments. Tentative plans call for a 
program length of an hour or slightly 
more, with admissions at twenty-five 
cents. The theatre will not compete 
with any of the general film theatres, 
nor with newsreels or Trans-lux, as 
its policy will be the showing solely 
of non-theatrical films, according to 


PLANNED 


McCracken. The new theatre will be 
the first of its kind in the United 
States, and will give documentary and 
educational productions the opportu- 
nity to obtain reviews and other pub- 
lic notices such as feature programs 
get in the daily press. 

Harold McCracken, President of 
Courier Productions, Inc. (2 West 
45th St., N.Y.C.), is noted for his 
Alaskan explorations. He is an editor 
of Field and Stream magazine and 
the producer of travel and adventure 
motion pictures. In 1936 he received 
the “Grand Shorts Award” for having 
photographed, edited and written nar- 
ration for the best one-reel travel 
motion picture produced by any com- 
pany in the U. S. during 1935 (The 
Land of Evangeline). 


AIR RAIDS FAIL TO STOP CHINESE FILMS 


The adaptability of the Chinese in 
making films under war conditions is 
revealed in the following report from 
Chungking: “In Szechuan when air 
raids became more numerous and 
blind, the staff of the University of 
Nanking frequently had to move the 
cameras and films into the caves to 
keep them safe. Animation work suf- 
fered most seriously; but as the raids 
became regular, working schedules 
timed to avoid the daily raids were 
organized.” 

Air raids have been interrupting 
all work since the early part of the 
war when the University was still on 
its Nanking campus. An air defense 
picture was made on very real loca- 
tions in the midst of these raids in 
Nanking and edited during the mov- 
ing. This quite unexpected documen- 
tary is now circulating in twenty-five 
prints to instruct others on how to 
escape from such raids. 

The University moved west under 
continuing unfavorable conditions, 
according to the report, and for some 
time the facilities for production daily 
grew worse. The unit found it neces- 
sary to send its films to Hongkong 
for processing and months of delay 
were not unusual even with air ex- 
press facilities. This was particularly 
unfortunate for the University of 
Nanking. After several years devoted 


to getting started, the film unit there 
had just reached a high level in 
equipment and staff, when the war 
broke out. 

The University has been carrying 
on an educational film program for 
the last ten years, and since 1935 has 
had its own production unit. Up to 
the present more than 100 reels of 
16mm silent educational films have 
been made—an aggregate length of 
43,000 feet. The films fall into seven 
general groups: (1) Geography and 
Travel; (2) Military; (3) Industries; 
(4) Agriculture; (5) Natural Science; 
(6) Civies; (7) News and Entertain- 
ment. 

War handicaps have not stopped 
production, which is expanding. But 
as a result of new problems and a 
need for more modern techniques, the 
University group has sent one of its 
members, M. C. Swen, to this country 
for further study in production and 
the use of educational motion pic- 
tures. His activities in the Far East 
have carried him to many remote 
places, including Suiyuen, the Inner 
Mongolian Province, and Sikang—the 
baby province of China, formerly 
known to the western world as Eastern 
Tibet. Mr. Swen, who directed and 
photographed many of the University 
of Nanking films, is in the United 
States on a Rockefeller Foundation 


fellowship and is working under the 
direction of the American Film 
Center. 

Mr. Swen has brought with him 
seven reels of the University of Nan- 
king films, which will be made avail- 
able by the American Film Center 
and the Associated Board of Christian 
Colleges in China, for educational use 
in the United States. 


FOREIGN FILMS 
AT GARRISON 


Jean Renoir’s screen story of the 
French Revolution, entitled Marseil- 


laise (16mm sound, English titles, 


running time 80 min.), said to be 
banned in France, is being released in 
the United States by Garrison Film 
Distributors (1600 Broadway, N.Y.C.) 

Garrison also announces a film 
made by the China Motion Picture 
Corp. (FILM NEWS, November), en- 
titled Fight to the Last (7 reels, 16mm 
sound, running time 60 min.): “A 
dramatic story of a Chinese family 
destroyed by the Japanese invasion, 
and the heroic resistance offered by 
Chinese civilians and military forces.” 
Among other films about China at 
Garrison are The 400,000,000 (Ivens 
and Ferno) and China Strikes Back 
(Frontier), the latter concerning the 
8th Route Army. 
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NEW MEDICAL FILMS 
IN PRODUCTION 


The inner workings of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and some of its fac- 
ulty in action, are the subjects of a 
film now in production at Stark Films 
(Howard and Center Sts., Baltimore, 
Md.). That hospitals are a vital part 
of any city’s community life, is the 
theme of another film under produc- 
tion by the same company, in which 
the subject is the hospitals of Phila- 
delphia. 

Stark Films have been producing 
such films since 1932 when they made 
Along the Walk of Life, a 16mm sound 
film with Lowell Thomas, for the Bal- 
timore Community Fund. In 1935 
they made a similar picture for the 
United Hospital Fund in New York 
City, entitled Seconds Count. The fol- 
lowing year they made Out of the 
Crowds for the United Hospital Fund, 
and another film, Not in the News, for 
the Family Welfare Association. 


FOOTNOTES 


Museum oF Mopern Art continues 
its D. W. Griffith program through 
December and will return to comedy 
programs in January. The publication 
of its Film Index, prepared by the 
W.P.A., is announced for early 1941. 
The Museum’s Bulletin will be out 
January 1. 


Proceepincs of the Second Confer- 
ence on the Educational Production 
of Motion Pictures, held at Ohio State 
University through November 19-20, 
will be bound and published in Janu- 
ary by the University’s Bureau of 


Educational Research ($1.25). 


AMERICANISM was the principal topic 
at the Fourth Annual Southern Con- 
ference on Audio-Visual Education 
(Atlanta, Nov. 14-16), according to 
J. C. Wardlaw of the directorate. The 
conference, which has become a per- 
manent institution, will be held again 


in the fall of 1941. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE War in pri- 
mary film sources is described and ap- 
praised in “Films on War and Amer- 
ican Policy” (American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C.; 50¢). 
Twenty films, all in 16mm, are divid- 
ed into three sections: (1) Prelude to 
Aggression. (2) The Path of Aggres- 
sion. (3) The American Course. 
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A motion picture of Maxwell 
Anderson’s “Journey to Jerusalem,” 
produced on Broadway by the Play- 
wright’s Company of N. Y., was wit- 
nessed by an invited audience in a 
midnight preview at the Little Carne- 
gie Theatre (N.Y.C.) on December 1. 
The original cast went before the 
cameras at Fox Movietone Studios 
during the play’s run and the picture 
was made in four days exactly as it 
was played on the stage, including 
the curtain rising and falling between 
the acts. As a result of careful light- 
ing and camera work, the production 
is effectively presented. 

The producer, Joseph Pollak, head 
of “Theatre on Films, Inc.” (729 Sev- 
enth Ave., N.Y.C.), believes that 
commercial and cultural needs will 
be served by bringing plays to audi- 
ences that would not ordinarily be able 
to see them. He intends to make other 
l6mm films of Broadway legitimate 
productions if Journey to Jerusalem 
gets a good reception. 


INTEGERS 


AND 


SAND 


Documentary Film Productions’ 
latest job is for the Whitehead Com- 
pany of New York (foundry materi- 
als). The film, to be made in coopera- 
tion with Cornell University, deals 
with the glacial origins and present 
uses of foundry sands, which it is 
Whitehead’s business to extract from 
nature. Camera work is in 16mm 
Kodachrome. It will be presented by 
Whitehead, without advertising, in 
three reels, sound, on January 1. 

DFP’s recent film for General Mills, 
entitled The Year’s Work, has been 
getting a big play in the newspaper 
financial pages. The picture breaks 
down the operating figures of a big 
company into what the cold integers 
and fractions mean in terms of men, 
women and work. Documentary Film 
Productions (9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C.) is composed of Willard Van 
Dyke and Herbert Kerkow. 


BRYAN BACK FROM S.A, 


Aspects of South American econom. 
ic life are portrayed in a series of 
four films made by Julien Bryan for 
Erpi Classroom Films. Bryan went to 
South America recently after the re. 
lease of his notable documentary film, 
Siege, which concerned the battle of 
Warsaw. The new pictures will be re. 
leased this month by Erpi. 

Each film deals with one country, 
focusing on a particular economic 
condition that applies with equal im. 
portance to the whole continent. The 
pictures and their subjects are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Brazil: People of the Planta- 
tion shows large-scale plantation 
methods by which coffee is produced, 


.(2) The big city of Argentine and the 


background of its commerce in the 
cattle industry of the pampas, are the 
subiects of Argentine: People of 
Buenos Aires. (3) Chile: People of 
the Central Valley reveals an agricul- 
tural system based on hereditary es- 
tates. (4) The life and work of Andes 
Indians are told in Peru: People of 
the Mountains. Three of the films, 
which will be available in 16 and 
35mm sound, have been completed 
and the fourth will be ready soon. 


JAPANESE FILMS AT Y 


Three films on Japan are announced 
by the Motion Picture Bureau of the 
Y.M.C.A. This Is Japan is described 
as “a portrait of Japan comprising a 
rapid armchair survey of natural and 
man-made beauty.” Precious Land 
tells a story of Japanese farming. The 
third film is Schooldays in Japan. 
Distribution is free. Each is 1 reel, 
16mm., sound. 


LIBRARIES 
WANT APRIL ISSUES 


Requests from public libraries 
for back issues of FILM NEWS have 
nearly exhausted the available sup- 
ply. Files are now being issued to 
libraries without Vol. 1, No. 4. 
April, which is entirely out of 
print. If any readers are willing to 
relinquish their April copies, FILM 
NEws will be happy to receive them 
and send them on free of charge 
to libraries. 
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LATIN AMERICAN ADDENDA 


Since the publication of a Latin 
American Supplement in October, the 
editors of FILM NEWS have received 
several communications containing ad- 
ditional material on the subject. The 
Motion Picture Bureau of the YMCA 
calls attention to its two-reel 16mm 
sound film, Exploring the Coffee Con- 
tinent. ... The Extension Division of 
the University of Tennessee com- 
plains correctly that it should have 
been included in the list of distribu- 
tors. Tennessee, in operation less than 
a year, already boasts of 350 film sub- 
jects, five of which were in the Sup- 
plement. Unfortunately the university 
did not mention which five. . . . The 
catalogs of the University of Colorado 
and of Hoffberg Productions (1600 
Broadway, N.Y.C.) have recently ar- 
rived, listing a number of Supplement 
items. These, together with the five 
items from the University of Tennes- 


FILM 


see will be published in a future is- 
sue.... Bell & Howell Company notes 
that its new catalog of films includes 
the following Supplement items: 
Romantic Argentina, Rio the Magnifi- 
cent, Coffee from Brazil to You, The 
Stery of Bananas, Native Arts of Old 
Mexico, and Adventures of Chico. 
They add that the Castle film, South 
American Vista, is a combination of 
the two Fitzpatrick subjects men- 
tioned above, and very good. . . . The 
Extension Division of the University 
of Michigan calls our attention to the 
unfortunate fact that it was not listed 
among the distributors. Its Latin- 
American subjects are as follows: 


Continent of South America, Argen- 


tina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Argentine 
Argosy, Coffee, Central America, Yes 
Bananas, The Panama Canal, Land of 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts of Mexico, 
and Mexican Children. .. . 


INSTITUTE 


SUIT SETTLED—FILMS RELEASED 


Two documentary films, And So 
They Live (John Ferno), and The 
Children Must Learn (Willard Van 
Dyke) , produced by Educational Film 
Institute of New York University, 
have just been released and will be 
distributed by the newly formed 
N.Y.U. Film Library. The films con- 
cern the relation between the school 
and the land, and were filmed in 
Kentucky. A third film, Valley Town 
(Willard Van Dyke), a study of ma- 
chines and men, has been revised and 
will soon be released. 


Institute films will not be sold, but 
rented on short term or leased on 
long term contracts. And So They 
Live (3 reels, 16mm) will go out at 
$4 a day, $8 a month, $25 for six 
months, and $40 a year; The Children 
Must Learn (2 reels, 16mm) at 3, 6, 
20 and 30 dollars. Study guides and 
supplementary educational material 
will accompany the films. 


The Supreme Court actions insti- 
tuted by a number of documentary 
film makers against New York Uni- 
versity and the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, Inc., have been settled. Plain- 


tiffs were Joris Ivens, Floyd Crosby. 
Elizabeth Wheeler, Phil Brown, Har- 
low Stengel, Stewart Perkins, Gene 
Martel, John Ferno, Norman Mosko- 
vitz, Mary Losey, Yale Joel, and Ace 
Ochs. 

The actions were instituted after 
the Educational Film Institute of New 
York University, which had been 
operating under a grant from the 
Sloan Foundation, terminated the 
production of two pictures on June 
17th. The film makers claimed they 
had agreements with New York Uni- 
versity and the Sloan Foundation 
which obligated the latter to continue 
their services for a specified period. 
The Foundation and N.Y.U. dis- 
claimed liability, contending that they 
were not responsible for the Insti- 
tute’s actions. Litigation was begun 
on July Ist. Film attorneys Fitelson 
and Mayers, acting for all plaintiffs, 
were granted motions by Judge 
Church for examination of N.Y.U. 
and the Foundation before trial. The 
settlement, reached after the examina- 
tions, calls for the payment of salaries 
for the unexpired period of employ- 
ment. 


THROUGH 


THE GRAPEVINE 


A FILM FANTASY is being spun 
out on location in New Jersey by 
Film Associates. It will be a short 
subject for theatrical distribution. 


HERBERT KERKOW of Documen- 
tary Film Productions is in Massa- 
chusetts doing a film for the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, advertising 
agency. Sponsor is Shell Oil. Subject, 
the pipe-line. 


JORIS IVENS, documentary film pro- 
ducer, is in California doing a film 
for the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. Sponsor, Shell Oil. Subject, un- 
known. 


FLOYD CROSBY, stellar documen- 
tary cameraman, having completed 
photographing a TVA short subject 
for Arch Mercey, is in California 
shooting a film for Shell Oil. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER, poet, has 
written the script and Irving Lerner 
is now shooting a new film for the 
Philadelphia Housing Association. 


RUBY GRIERSON’S film, They Also 
Serve, was seen with great apprecia- 
tion recently by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Miss Grierson was among those lost 
on The City of Benares. She ‘is 
mourned in the film world by many 
friends, and admirers of her work. 


PAUL BURNFORD, having com- 
pleted Storm Warning, a film about 
weather forecasters and their work, 
is arranging distribution for the film 


in the nation’s capital. 


THE OLD LAND SYSTEM of Span- 
ish-American farmers, now facing the 
inroads of large-scale commercial ex- 
poitation, is the subject of a new 
film, entitled Roots in the Earth, 
made by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Credits: Seript and narration by 
Richard Boke; photography by Al 
Jarrett; score by Paul Bowles. 


THE JOHN STEINBECK Mexican 
film, made by Herb Kline and A. 
Hackenschmied and tentatively en- 
titled Forgotten Village, is expected 
in New York early in January—com- 
pleted. Name of the producing com- 
pany is Pan American Films, Ine. 


(285 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.). 
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COMES TO 


Cigar smokers in hotel lobbies, 
cocktail sippers in the better lounges, 
truck drivers devouring hamburgers 
at the highway stands will shortly be 
treated to a new art—Jimmy Roose- 
velt’s “Soundies” with big name sing- 
ers, musicians, entertainers, and a 
whole raft of newcomers with a lot on 
the. ball. They'll be looking at Pano- 
ram, the new automatic, coin operated 
movie machine manufactured by Mills 
Novelty Company, Chicago. 


Thus the publicity writers intro- 
duced three-minute films and the 
coin-in-the-slot theatre. Late in Octo- 
ber they claimed a new preview rec- 
ord at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York City. More than four thousand 
cigar smokers and cocktail sippers 
strolled in and out of the Starlight 
Roof as sound track music played over 
the din, and dance bands and hula 
hula dancers laughed and rolled on a 
screen in the upper part of a tall 
cabinet. The next day Westbrook Peg- 
ler found his customarily obtuse angle 
to the story in the James Roosevelt- 
Mills “one-armed bandit” sequence, 
Mills being the manufacturer of ma- 
chines used for gambling. 

Despite this gaudy beginning, doc- 
umentary and educational film people 
see in these movie juke-boxes one of 
the most significant technical devel- 
opments in the field of educational 
films since the introduction of the 
16mm film. It is estimated that there 
are at present less than 20,000 16mm 
sound projectors in the United States. 
If the plans of the three companies 
engaged in the juke-box film business 
are carried out, that number will be 
trebled in 1941. Equally significant is 
the observation that while people 
generally go to the movies, these mov- 
ies come to the people. 


Gone is the dark room and the on- 
erator. The new machine works with 
dimes or push buttons. It moves on 
wheels. The machines are entirely 
self-contained — projector, speakers, 
sereen are all in one cabinet about six 
feet high, three feet wide and a little 
over two feet deep. “It’s all done with 
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MOUNTAIN 


MOHAMMED 


mirrors —the light beam projecting 
the image is zigzagged inside the cab- 
inet and comes out on a translucent 
screen. Fifty or more people can see 
the movie at the same time. The 
screen is two feet wide, a foot and a 
half high. Daylight does not affect it 
and it will show a clear image with 
the electric lights turned on. It is 
made of unbreakable plastic. 


A Soundie is a strip of sound on 
film, 16mm in size, which plays on 
the Mills Panoram Movie Machine 
for about three minutes. Eight of 
these soundies make up one reel and 
consist of approximately a thousand 
feet of film. Patron places one or more 
dimes in the coin chute and the prop- 
er number of soundies, each about 
three minutes in length, automatically 
play. The reel has no beginning, mid- 
dle or end. When one soundie is fin- 
ished, the next one is ready to play. 


“Soundies” are produced by Globe 
Productions, Inc. (Samuel Goldwyn 
Studios, 1041 N. Formosa St., Los An- 
geles), with which James Roosevelt 
has been associated. Films are rented 
to the operators of the machines at a 
rental of from $10 to $15 per week 
per reel. Cost of the Panoram movie 
machine is $1,000. Territories are now 
being allotted. Shipments begin in 
December. 


Cooperating with Mills Novelty 
Company in the manufacture of the 
machines is RCA Mfg. Co. which re- 
cords the “Soundies” and manufac- 
tures the speakers and projectors for 
the machine. Westinghouse has devel- 
oped the new Soundies lamps which 
burn for a month instead of a week as 
former lamps did. The mirror process 
of enlarging rear-vision within a cab- 
inet cannot be patented, nor is Pano- 
ram credited with the invention. 
Other companies are at work in the 


field. 
Phonovision (1 E. 54th St., N.Y.C.) 


whose promoters have been linked 
with Paramount, held its preview last 
Spring and is now in production. 
Some machines have been installed in 
Texas and the Southwest. California 


is the company’s latest territory under 
contract. The chief claim for this ma. 
chine is that it is less expensive ( $591) 
and that it has eliminated overheat. 
ing. The mechanical work is done by 
Bell & Howell and Ampro. Three cab. 
inet companies are engaged in making 
the boxes. Phono is reported to have 
ordered 20,000 machines for 194], 
Films, Inec., is making the films for 
this machine. Like the others in the 
field, Phono is concentrating on the 
entertainment market. The company 
expects, however, eventually to ex. 
ploit educational and industrial out- 
lets. 


Talkovision (250 W. 57th St, 
N.Y.C.) states that it is prepared to 
bring its machine before the public 
within a few weeks. The company is 
reported to be working on selectivity. 
A number of smaller companies, in- 
cluding some on the Coast, are report- 
ed in earlier stages of development, 
and Cecil B. DeMille is said to be 


interested in films for machines. 


For a new invention, the movie box 
is technically well advanced, and its 
possibilities of development are great. 
The machine may be used for the 
showing of any 16mm film. Removing 
all labor and skill of operation to a 
servicing agency, it makes projection 
as simple as the operation of a radio. 
The creation of 50,000 16mm projec- 
tors. albeit for jitterbugs, is therefore 
held to be a promising event for edu- 
cational and documentary films. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


AT N.Y.U. 


A new film library, in process of 
formation at New York University. 
will take over the distribution of 
16mm prints of selected Hollywood 
films, made and formerly distributed 
by the Commission of Human Rela- 
tions. The library will be managed by 
a university staff board headed by 
Professor Herbert Dorau. Alice Keli- 
her, now on the faculty of N.Y.U. 
under whom the films were made at 
the Commission, is associated with 
the new venture. Lists of films will be 
prepared by the library after review- 
ing by the N.Y.U. staff. Details of the 
new arrangement will be issued about 
the first of the year. 
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THREE 


AVIATION FILMS 
FOR YOUTH 


Youth Takes to Wings is the first of 
three aviation films sponsored by Air 
Youth of America, intended to inform 
young people interested in aviation 
about the fundamental principles of 
flight. The film was made in coopera- 
tion with the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia and uses the Institute’s 
demonstration laboratory with its 
steam flow and smoke tunnel apparat- 
us to show air in motion over wings 
and explain the theories of lift and 
flight control in graphic terms. Slow 
motion and camera studies of birds in 
flight show how the shape and action 
of birds’ wings, bodies and tails have 
been transposed into aircraft design, 
and pictures of various types of planes 
demonstrate the practical application 
of aerodynamic laws. The film is avail- 
able in six reels, 16mm and 35mm 
sound, through Bray Pictures, Ine. 
(729 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C.), producer 
and distributor, and also through Air 
Youth of America (30 Rockefeller 
Piaza) and the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. The American Film 
Center is serving as technical consult- 
ant in preparing the series. 


GRANT FOR BIOLOGY FILMS 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant in aid for the 
purchase of motion picture equip- 
ment with which Dr. Lorus J. Milne, 
associate professor of biology at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, will 
continue making animated drawings 
of biological processes not easily 
studied in the laboratory from living 
specimens. Such processes include cell 
division, embryological developments, 
evolutionary processes and growth. 
Before receiving the grant, Dr. Milne 
made a preliminary film on cell divi- 
sion in black and white. The equip- 
ment obtained through the grant will 
he adequate for work in color, and 
for shooting actual organisms. 


FOOTBALL 


in the center of the press stand shoot- 
ing all plays from the opening to the 
closing whistle. Paul Barnett of Yale 
Publicity says, “The films are not only 
used by the coaches for the purpose 
of studying the game but they are sent 
around the country throughout the 
year to alumni associations and other 
groups. ... We have quite a booking 
agency here.” Coaches and players 
view the films together. 

Princeton’s film maker, Walter R. 
Schare, believes that Princeton was 
the pioneer in this field, though Yale’s 
1916 seems to stand. The late W. W. 
Roper, Princeton’s popular coach, 
took films during his entire tenure, 
from 1919 through 1930. The earliest 
known game pictures in Princeton’s 
possession are of the Yale contest in 
1919. Roper used full playing time 
pictures for coaching purposes in 
1922 and 1923. Al Wittmer, who fol- 
lowed Roper, continued this practice, 
as did Fritz Crisler, and Tad Wieman, 
present coach. Current films are taken 
in 16mm slow motion. 

Other sports filmed for coaching 
aid include crew, basketball, boxing, 


(Continued from page one) 


hockey, lacrosse, soccer and all track 
events. A practice which has proven 
popular is the gift to the Senior Class 
of a motion picture showing the ath- 
letic highlights of that class’s four 
years at Princeton. 

Harvard began using films in 1928. 
making the practice regular in 1933. 
The films, first used by coaches, are 
rented out after the season for private 
exhibitions. 


Michigan began filming football 
three years ago for coaches and alum- 
ni. Matt Winn, swimming coach, is 
the official photographer. 


One of the Four Horsemen, Elmer 
Layden, introduced films at Notre 
Dame when he became Director of 
Athletics there in 1934. The photog- 
raphy is done by students, who break 
in new candidates to take their places 
upon graduation. Their compensation 
is a credit in part-payment against 
their University account. Individual 
game films are not released for pub- 
lic display; but a season Highlights 
film is made for alumni clubs. Notre 
Dame films are used less in actual 
football teaching than in reviewing 
opponents’ styles of play. 


FEDERAL FILMS AWAIT 


Film News Designed by P-D. 


The new format of FILM NEWS, 
appearing for the first time with 
this issue, was created by the well 
known artist, writer and designer, 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dart. 


F. D. R. 


Due to the absence of a go-sign from the President, the produc- 
tion of non-military films in Washington, slowed down by the 
elections, has not yet picked up. Developments in public rela- 
tions policy, upon which films ultimately depend, are reported 
as still unfinished business at the White House. All departments 
are holding budget conferences. Officials are watching efforts 
to get major release for NYA’s Youth Gets a Break (Losey). 
and Interior’s Hydro (Fritsch), and the results may figure in 
their plans. Federal departments have not been very successful 
in getting theatrical distribution for government documentary 
films. However, Power and the Land (Ivens) opens at the Rialto 
(N.Y.C.) on December 10 and RKO has announced 700 play- 
dates. U. S. Film Service’s idea of centralizing Federal distribu- 
tion may be revived. Defense and foreign relations films are 
thriving—behind curtains. The State Department has been seek- 
ing films on the American scene for distribution abroad. Jock 
Whitney’s plans for S.A. are still being withheld. Interior is 
putting Portuguese and Spanish sound tracks on federal pic- 
tures dealing with natural resources for South America. The 
Army’s Morale Division has decided there is time in the draft 
period only for military education. The program for military 
instruction in films is proceeding through Hollywood. Major 
Schlosberg, of Signal Corps., states “details are still being 
considered, negotiations are still under way, and the final pro- 
gram is not in such shape as to permit publication at this time.” 
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NOW READY! 


PRODUCED IN 16 MM SOUND FEATURING 


WORLD-FAMED MUSICIANS 


PROGRAM No. 1 PROGRAM No. 2 


JOSE ITURBI, pianist VRONSKY and BABIN, piano duo 
Sevilla, by Albeniz Waltz in A Flat by Brahms 
Fantasie Impromptu, by Chopin Valse by Arensky 
COOLIDGE STRING QUARTET Flight of the Bumble Bee by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Andante from String Quartet in E Flat 
Major, by Carl Von Dittersdorf EMANUEL FEUERMANN, ’cellist 
Fugue from Quartet in C Major—Opus 59—No. 3 by Rondo, Opus 94, by Anton Dvorak 
Beethoven Spinning Song by David Popper 


MILDRED DILLING, harpist F 
The Fountain, by Albert Zabel IGOR GORIN, baritone 


Fireflies, by A. Hasselmans Largo Al Factotum Aria from The Barber of Seville 
The Forest Pool, by Marcel Tournier by G. Rossini 


Available for Rental and Long Term Lease. For Information Write 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC. 


35 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


coop FILM NEWS 


“This material [FILM NEWs| will be 
preserved in our Library and we hope PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN FILM CENTER. INC. 


these excellent reports will become a 45 RocKeEFeLLeR Piaza. New York Crry 
permanent publication.” 
-—Academy of Motion Picture Editorial Board: 


Arts and Sciences. Joun McDona.p, Editor 


DONALD SLESINGER RicHarp Morris, Jr. JoHN DEVINE 

The second subscription for FILM 

NEWS was a mistake on my part, but 

I wish you would let it stand as it is, 
because our teachers are wanting the 

issues faster than I can keep up with | 

them, and with two subscriptions I l 

may once in a while be able to find | 

| 


One dollar a year EI 303 Ten cents a copy 


Please enter my subscription for 


FILM NEWS 

one for myself. [] $1.00 enclosed Name... 
—Etsre Fiint NEUNER 

Director of Instruction, Board of 


Education, New Rochelle, New York L_ 


Send bill Address...... 
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